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In his treatment of "Race Prejudice," the lecturer applauds the 
loyalty of our negro population during the War; mercilessly flays the 
custom of lynching; censures the failure of southern states adequately 
to provide for negro education; vigorously protests against the sup- 
pression of the negro vote; and denounces the Sinn Fein and other 
un-American activities of hyphenated citizens. 

In the two remaining lectures, "The Labor Question" and "Our 
Foreign Relations" are treated in the same incisive and trenchant, 
yet restrained, manner which characterizes the entire series. Indeed, 
there is no exaggeration in the publisher's statement that the author 
"writes always with penetration, lucidity, and a wealth of illustration, 
and from a point of view at once progressive and well balanced." 

P. Orman Ray. 

Northwestern University. 

The Non-Partisan League. By Herbekt E. Gaston. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. vi, 325.) 

Mr. Gaston's book is a good illustration of the statement made by 
James Bryce in the American Commonwealth to the effect that the 
federal system of government allows local political experimentation 
on a small scale. North Dakota and twelve other states, all located 
west of the Mississippi River except Wisconsin, have been experimenting 
with a new political organization called the Non-Partisan League. 
While the league has elected officers in each of the thirteen states, it 
is in North Dakota only that it has taken possession of the government 
and has realized any part of its program. 

Mr. Gaston in twenty-four short chapters tells the story of the 
organization, methods and initial successes of the league in an interest- 
ing and at the same time sympathetic way. For three years he had 
charge of the publications of the league and consequently speaks as 
an "insider." He shows that the organizers of the league started with 
the idea that the farmers are an exploited class, who, in order to secure 
justice, must capture the government. Economic life in North Dakota 
is comparatively simple, dominated as it is by the agricultural interests. 
This made it comparatively easy to organize the farmers after they 
came to believe that they were being robbed by false grading and 
mixing of grain in the "chain elevators" which had their headquarters 
in the big terminal grain markets. Mr. Gaston finds the beginnings 
of cooperation in North Dakota in the small country stores, farmers' 
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elevators and in the "Equity Cooperative Exchange." Next came the 
demands for a primary system of nominating candidates for office, 
for the popular election of United States senators and for an amended 
state constitution which would allow the state to own terminal ele- 
vators outside of the state. 

In 1915 a real leader, A. C. Townley by name, came forward with a 
plan of action which resulted in the organization of the farmers to 
achieve an economic program through political action. Gaston clearly 
states that Townley did not plan to launch a new political party, but 
rather to organize an economic group that would take advantage of 
the primary system of nominating to capture the machinery of the 
dominant party, which happened in North Dakota to be Republican. 
The organization is non-partisan only to the extent that it takes pos- 
session of one political party in one state and another political party 
in another state. It is no respector of political parties. This organi- 
zation, using these new methods of political action, won a partial victory 
in North Dakota in 1916 and a sweeping victory in 1918, capturing 
all three branches of the state government. In 1919 the new farmers' 
government enacted and put into operation the industrial program for 
which it had been contending for several years. 

The legislature (1) created an industrial commission to control 
state-owned financial and commercial industries; (2) provided for 
state-owned grain warehouses, elevators, flour mills and provided for 
a state bond issue of five million dollars as working capital; (3) created 
the bank of North Dakota with an initial capital of two million dollars 
to be supplied by a state bond issue, the bank to be a depository of 
public funds and to act as a reserve bank for all state banks wishing 
to become members; (4) created a home building association; (5) 
provided for a graduated income tax and for a state hail insurance 
fund; (6) exempted all farm improvements from taxation; (7) classified 
all land for taxation purposes; (8) created a workmen's compensation 
commission; (9) regulated hours and conditions of work for women; 
(10) provided for strict mine inspection; (11) levied a half-mill tax to 
buy homes for returned soldiers; (12) passed a new distance tariff 
act to prevent railroad discrimination. 

The constitutionality of the above legislation has recently been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Green v. 
Frazier (40 Sup. Ct. 499). 

Mr. Gaston in the last chapter of his book makes the following 
statement: "In the light of the accomplishments in North Dakota 
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the sincerity and honesty of the purposes of the men in charge of the 
League movement can scarcely be disputed. Their aim plainly has 
been to free the market from abuses, to liberate the state from thralldom 
to great market and financial centers, to stimulate agriculture, to make 
rural life more agreeable and socially endurable, to make it easier to 
acquire and to retain home ownership and productive independence 
and to conserve so far as possible the wealth and production of the 
state for the people who live in it." 

The league now has more than two hundred thousand members in 
thirteen different states. Its program in North Dakota has not been 
in operation long enough to pass judgment upon its success. In the 
campaign of 1920 the league made little headway in other states and 
lost control of the legislature of North Dakota but reelected Governor 
Frazier. Mr. Gaston's book is a frank account of a most interesting 
attempt at class government under the guise of state socialized indus- 
tries and business. 

J. S. Young. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Story of the Woman's Party. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1921. Illustrated 
from photographs. Pp. 468.) 

The closing chapter of the struggle for the franchise, with its heated 
controversy over militant methods, is perhaps too recent to admit 
of historical perspective. Partly for this reason, Mrs. Irwin's account 
of the Woman's Party is most valuable, not as political history, but 
as a picture of the brilliant statesmanship of the young Quakeress 
who led the fight from 1912 to the ratification of the amendment in 
1919. Few who know the history of woman suffrage during that 
period would doubt that without the leadership of Alice Paul the 
Nineteenth Amendment would not be part of the Constitution to-day. 

Dauntless, imaginative, impersonal, and wholly without the bitter- 
ness of most fighters, Miss Paul drew the efforts of others to her plans 
and inspired devotion which helped to win the fight. With a wealth 
of anecdote, the narrative makes it clear that she never once departed 
from the policy taught her by her English experience: that of holding 
the party in power responsible. It was urged upon her that this 
method was inapplicable in a country which has no actual party govern- 
ment, but in the end the Democratic leaders, from the President down. 



